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In  A Season  of  Resurrections.  . . 

I recently  took  part  in  a day-long  dialogue 
between  the  Jewish  and  Christian  communities  of 
the  Bay  Area.  Communications  between  the  two 
groups  had  been  sharply  curtailed  following  the 
War  in  Lebanon  this  past  summer.  One  of  the 
piercing  questions  raised  by  a rabbi  was  put  to 
Robert  MacAfee  Brown  whose  address  set  the  tone 
for  the  dialogue.  “Why  did  not  the  Christian  com- 
munity cry  out  for  an  accounting  from  the  Chris- 
tian Phalangists  who  did  the  massacres  in  the  Pales- 
tinian camps  in  Lebanon?”  Do  we  have  the  willing- 
ness to  undertake  a patient  dialogue  around  our 
clear  political  differences?  Can  it  be  done  in  that 
quality  of  Meeting  which  Buber  defined  as  the 
meeting  of  the  vertical  and  the  horizontal— deeply 
respectful  of  the  Holy  in  each— in  all:  our  Jewish, 
Palestinian,  Christian  friends? 

One  of  the  discoveries  of  that  day  and  its  after- 
math  in  me  has  been  the  realization  that  I,  too, 
often  operate  with  a “beseiged  mentality.”  I,  too, 
sometimes  shut  others  out  when  I am  full  of  self- 
doubts about  a course  of  action  I must  take.  I, 
too,  wish  no  harm  for  those  I love  and  for  the  inno- 
cent everywhere.  Participants  made  themselves 
vulnerable  and  probing  questions  were  asked  and 
answered.  There  are  possibilities  for  church  groups 
and  synagogues  to  arrange  smaller  dialogue  groups. 
Plans  were  made  to  bring  this  larger  group  together 
again  in  May,  and  suggestions  were  made  for  possi- 
ble peace  and  social  justice  issues  we  might  work  on 
together  in  our  own  communities  and  for  joint 
Bible  study  shared  by  Christians  and  Jews.  Peace, 
after  all,  must  begin  right  here  with  us. 

Shirley  Ruth 

Whittier  Institute 
For  International  Understanding 

Date:  June  17th  to  June  24th,  1983 

Place:  Whittier  College,  Whittier,  California 

Theme:  Feeling  Safe:  Exploring  Paths  to  National 
and  International  Security 

For  further  information  contact:  David  Traber, 
Whittier  Institute  Director,  AFSC  - 980  N.  Fair 
Oaks  Ave.,  Pasadena,  CA  91103  - (213)  791-1978. 
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Myra  Keen  holding  a Pearly  Nautilus  from 
the  Stanford  University  Shell  Collection, 
Myra  Keen  Room 


“There  is  a Beyond  We’re  Living  In.  . 

Interviews  with  Myra  Keen,  Palo  Alto  Meeting,  by 
Robert  Schutz  and  Shirley  Ruth 

What  has  Friend  Myra  Keen  in  common  with 
Lucretia  Mott,  George  Fox  and  the  Emperor  of 
Japan? 

As  emerita  professor  of  paleontology  (ancient 
life)  and  malacology  (mollusks)  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, Myra  is  the  embodiment  of  Lucretia  Mott’s 
hopes  for  the  full  development  of  women;  “1  long 
for  the  time  when  my  sisters  will  rise,  and  occupy 
the  sphere  to  which  they  are  called  by  their  high 
nature  and  destiny.  . . I feel  bound,  when  in  com- 
pany with  my  sisters  who  have  thought  it  improper 


or  sinful  to  exercise  their  highest  powers  of  mind 
on  the  most  important  subjects,  to  beseech  them 
to  think  so  no  longer,  and  to  come  forth  into  that 
noble  and  becoming  freedom  which  they,  in  com- 
mon with  man  have  received:  — so  useful  will  they 
then  be  in  their  own  day,  and  so  happy  will  be  their 
influence  upon  generations  yet  to  come.”^  It  was 
Lucretia  who  spoke  to  audiences  in  the  mid-nine- 
teenth century  of  Maria  Mitchell  (from  a Nantucket 
Quaker  family),  astronomer  and  discoverer  of  a 
comet  in  1847  who  was  the  first  woman  elected 
to  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Myra  Keen  was  elected  a Fellow  of  the  California 
Academy  of  Sciences  for  discoveries  and  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  her  field. 

As  for  the  Emperor  of  Japan:  he  and  Myra 
Keen  have  corresponded  indirectly  through  diplo- 
matic channels  and  met  in  1975  to  discuss  their 
common  and  compelling  interests  in  shells.  As 
Myra  explains  it,  “The  Emperor  was  a general  bi- 
ologist. He  was  most  interested  in  corals  and  hy- 
droids  (which  are  a group  related  to  corals).  He 
had  a large  sea  shell  and  general  biological  collec- 
tion in  his  laboratory.  Although  the  palace  was 
badly  damaged  by  World  War  II  bombings,  the 
Emperor’s  laboratory  was  largely  intact.  Follow- 
ing the  war.  Dr.  Hubert  Schenck  from  the  Stanford 
Geology  Department  was  chief  of  the  Natural  Re- 
sources Section  in  Tokyo  under  General  MacArthur. 
Dr.  Schenck  went  to  see  the  Emperor’s  laboratory 
and  had  contact  with  the  Emperor  from  time  to 
time.  While  in  the  lab.  Dr.  Schenck  saw  material 
he  thought  had  not  been  identified  properly,  so  he 
suggested  to  the  curator  that  the  material  be  sent 
to  me  for  verification.  I did  the  work,  returned  it 
and  received  a letter  from  the  Emperor’s  staff  in 
acknowledgment.  One  of  the  scientists  in  the 
Emperor’s  lab  was  a Dr.  Habe  who  made  a visit  to 
the  United  States  in  the  50’s.  I showed  him  around 
the  Stanford  campus.  I’m  pretty  sure  that  he’s 
the  one  who  put  together  the  program  for  the 
Emperor’s  visit  in  1975:  the  Stanford  shell  col- 
lection, the  U.S.  National  Museum,  Woodshole  and 
Scripps  Institution.  During  that  trip,  I was  invited 
to  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  in  San  Francisco  to  meet 
with  Emperor  Hirohito  for  a half-hour.  I was  pick- 
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ed  up  and  delivered  by  limousine  and  had  prepared 
a shell  exhibit  to  give  him.  On  my  arrival  at  the 
hotel  one  of  the  Emperor’s  staff  met  me  and  pre- 
sented a gift  of  some  of  the  Emperor’s  books.  I 
was  waiting  to  be  taken  to  another  room  (I  thought) 
when  the  Emperor  and  his  translator  came  in  togeth- 
er before  I could  even  stand  up.  The  Emperor  came 
to  my  chair  and  shook  my  hand  (as  if  I were  a 
queen!),  then  sat  opposite  me  with  the  exhibit 
between  us.  (I  hadn’t  even  had  time  to  remove 
my  coat  which  covered  up  the  corsage  which  the 
Schutzes  had  given  me!)  We  discussed  the  genera 
common  to  this  coast  and  to  Japan.  He  knew  one 
of  my  first  papers  was  on  a species  common  to 
both  and  asked  me  to  bring  him  up  to  date  on  that 
subject. 

“We  now  know  so  much  more  about  how  cur- 
rents can  disperse  young  organisms  from  one  coast 
to  another  and  we  know  more  about  the  bottom. 

This  was  what  the  Emperor  was  interested  in— which 
ones  drifted  from  Japan  here,  which  might  have 
made  the  circuit  from  the  U.S.  to  Japan,  and  which 
might  have  made  it  across  on  the  bottom.” 

It  was  Myra’s  hope  that  the  visit  with  the  Emperor 
might  stimulate  an  exchange  of  information  between 
the  U.S.  and  Japan  and  that  a number  of  malocologi- 
cal  problems  might  be  worked  on  together. 

Other  honors  which  have  meant  the  most  to 
Myra  Keen  have  been  tokens  of  achievement  in  the 
field  for  which  she  had  not  been  prepared  by  aca- 
demic degrees.  These  include  the  Eellows  Medal 
of  the  California  Academy  of  Science,  elections  to 
other  scientific  academies,  awards  for  travel  and 
research  and  invitations  to  attend  an  International 
Zoological  Conference  in  1963  and  the  colloquium 
in  advance  of  it  which  was  an  international  recogni- 
tion by  that  Zoological  body. 

Myra  had  graduated  in  1930  from  Colorado 
College,  had  won  a scholarship  to  do  her  Master’s 
Degree  at  Stanford  and  obtained  her  Ph.D.  in  psy- 
chology from  U.C.  Berkeley  in  1934.  There  were 
no  teaching  jobs  available  following  her  graduate 
work  during  the  Depression.  Earlier  in  her  college 
training,  Myra  had  inclinations  to  be  a biologist, 
but  an  aversion  to  cat  dissection  and  an  allergy  to 
formaldehyde  prevented  that  pursuit.  Other  inter- 


ests in  psychology,  natural  history  and  photography 
developed,  and  Myra  became  well-grounded  in  all 
the  sciences  which  enabled  her  later  to  pursue  self- 
education  in  the  fields  of  paleontology  and  mala- 
cology, an  outgrowth  of  her  interest  in  shells  and 
“strange  little  things  which  I took  home  from  field 
trips  to  the  seacoast  following  my  graduate  train- 
ing. I took  them  to  the  U.S.  Geology  Department 
where  there  was  a shell  collection  and  picked  around 
there  trying  to  identify  what  I could.  I haunted  the 
second-hand  bookstores  until  I found  some  books 
on  shells.  At  one  of  these  bookstores,  the  manager 
told  me  of  an  old  lady  at  Stanford  who  was  lament- 
ing that  there  were  no  young  people  to  study  sea 
shells.  And  I thought,  well  here’s  a chance.  If  that 
old  lady  wants  someone  to  study  sea  shells,  I’ll  go 
over  and  volunteer  to  help  her  and  she’ll  train  me. 

So  I went  to  Stanford  where  I met  the  woman  who 
was  the  curator  of  the  Stanford  Sea  Shell  Collection. 
But  she  was  untrained  and  couldn’t  teach  me  any- 
thing except  how  to  tell  this  shell  from  that  one. 
Fortunately,  there  was  a visiting  scientist  at  Stan- 
ford at  that  time  who  took  an  interest  in  me,  and 
he’d  bring  a book  with  the  answer  when  he’d  hear 
me  asking  a question.  This  gave  me  a start  in  learn- 
ing the  field.  I went  to  Stanford  hoping  I’d  work 
my  way  into  a job,  and  I did.  But  it  took  longer 
than  I thought  it  would!  At  first  I was  appointed 
a research  associate  in  geology.  After  three  years 
I was  put  on  salary  as  a curator  of  paleontology. 
Those  were  three  wonderful  years  even  without 
pay:  I was  learning  in  so  many  directions  and  apply- 
ing nearly  everything  I had  learned  in  college  which 
had  application:  languages,  science,  of  course,  and 
English.  So  it  was  a joy  to  get  into  the  field.  . . A 
general  grounding  in  elementary  sciences  gave  me  a 
bridge  to  paleontology.  When  I was  appointed 
Curator  of  Paleontology  (I’m  the  only  one  who 
ever  had  that  position),  I stayed  at  that  level  and 
was  allowed  to  teach.  During  the  war  years,  I was 
the  only  one  beside  the  department  head  who  was 
there  to  teach.  . . In  1954  I was  promoted  to  assis- 
tant professor  and  was  told  it  would  take  a long 
time  for  advancement,  but  I was  prepared  to  wait.  . . 
I was  not  the  warrior  type  of  woman.  If  I had  been, 

I would  have  been  out  a long  time  ago.  It  is  the 
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quiet  going  ahead  and  doing  it,  proving  you  can  do 
it,  so  that  after  awhile  (it  takes  a long  time)  but 
after  awhile,  it  reaps  its  own  reward.  And  I think 
it’s  a more  solid  reward  than  it  is  to  get  out  with 
a hatchet  and  start  battering  down  the  door!  Be- 
cause, when  I was  finally  made  a full  professor  in 
1965, 1 was  accepted  by  all  the  people  in  the  de- 
partment, and  I never  had  any  sense  of  hostility 
in  the  department  or  in  the  school.  (They  might 
not  have  been  as  thoughtful  as  they  might  have 
been,  but  there  was  no  sniping  or  disagreeable  re- 
marks as  there  might  have  been.)  I taught  as  a full 
professor  from  1965-70  and  then  taught  two  more 
years  as  emerita.”  (While  at  Stanford,  Myra  was 
one  of  ten  female  professors  on  campus— only  three 
of  whom  were  in  the  sciences.  During  her  years  of 
teaching,  she  prepared  four  young  women  for  her 
field,  deriving  great  satisfaction  in  that.) 

“One  of  my  biggest  adventures  as  a paleontolo- 
gist was  discovering  in  Baja  California  the  Bivalve 
Gastropod,  a little  snail  almost  a quarter-inch  long 
which  has  two  separate  shells  hinged  together  just 
like  a clam.  One  of  the  valves  is  spirally-coiled  and 
the  other  is  not.  The  Bivalve  Gastropod  had  been 
found  only  in  Japan  prior  to  this.  There  was  much 
disbelief  that  it  even  existed  until  photographs  were 
circulated.  The  discovery  was  made  during  a scien- 
tific expedition  of  the  Belvedere  Scientific  Expe- 
ditions Insurance  Fund  to  which  I had  been  invited 
by  Mr.  Bechtel.  The  natural  historian,  Joseph  Wood 
Krutch,  also  participated.  We  had  searched  and 
searched  for  the  Bivalve  Gastropod.  So  on  that 
memorable  occasion,  Joseph  Wood  Krutch  had  us 
record  our  impressions  on  his  tape  recorder,  telling 
how  it  felt  to  make  such  a discovery  which  was  a 
rare  scientific  event. 

“I  made  several  other  scientific  trips  to  the  Gulf 
of  California  and  to  Mexico,  and  during  a sabbatical, 
I studied  museums  and  marine  stations  in  the  U.S. 
and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  on  a Guggenheim 
Fellowship.  I was  teaching  biological  oceanography 
and  wanted  to  know  what  the  marine  stations  were 
doing.  When  I was  at  the  British  Museum,  I busied 
myself  photographing  numerous  shell  specimens 
from  Northern  Peru,  Panama  and  Southern  Mexico. 
These  photographs  were  later  used  in  the  second 
edition  of  my  book.  Sea  Shells  of  Tropical  West 


America.'" 

When  asked  about  her  other  publications,  Myra 
replied  that  “it  was  fun”  writing  several  smaller 
books  on  fossils  of  the  Western  U.S.  and  Canada 
and  hQx  Abridged  Checklist  and  Bibliography  of 
West  North  American  Marine  Mollusca  and  seventy- 
five  scientific  papers  published  in  professional 
journals. 

How  did  Myra’s  childhood  and  family  experience 
contribute  to  the  making  of  a scientist  who  also 
holds  deeply  religious  views  and  feels  at  home  among 
mystical,  practical  and  pacifist  Quakers? 

Myra’s  mother  and  father  farmed  and  raised 
cattle  on  a large  ranch  in  Colorado  Springs.  They 
were  devoted  to  their  only  child  who  early  showed 
great  interest  in  books.  Neither  parent  had  much 
formal  education  but  valued  their  daughter’s  above 
all  else.  Her  mother  was  talented  musically,  painted 
and  had  wide  interests.  The  family  was  eclectic 
religiously,  never  formally  joining  a church  but  al- 
ways attending  a variety  of  churches.  Although 
Myra’s  mother  was  a Quaker  converted  in  Northern 
Iowa  by  a Quaker  itinerant  evangelist  in  a tent  meet- 
ing, the  family  never  attended  Quaker  Meetings  even 
when  they  could  have.  But  Quaker  values  were  ad- 
herred  to. 

Myra  rode  a burro  when  she  was  four  and  bought 
her  own  horse  when  she  was  thirteen.  In  those  years, 
she  laughingly  relates,  she  imagined  she’d  be  a rodeo 
queen!  But  her  early  interest  in  books  became  more 
intense  in  high  school  and  the  lure  of  biology  increas- 
ed her  “zeal  for  living.  I couldn’t  get  enough  of  it, 
and  I studied  to  be  the  top  of  my  class.” 

Myra’s  family  made  a home  for  her  wherever  she 
attended  college  and  graduate  school.  During  the 
depression,  her  mother  and  grandmother  moved  to 
Berkeley  to  be  with  her  while  her  father  remained 
in  Colorado  and  sent  generous  portions  of  his  earn- 
ings. Her  mother’s  thriving  chicken  business  also 
helped  finance  Myra’s  education.  “I  never  felt 
smothered  by  my  family.  . . I never  had  a period 
of  adolescent  rebellion,  and  I’ve  had  a hard  time 
understanding  young  people  who  do.  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  so  wonderful  to  have  a supportive  family 
around.  I can’t  imagine  rebelling  against  it! 

“I  was  never  particularly  adverse  to  the  idea  of 
(Continued  on  page  114) 
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marriage.  I expected  to  marry  some  day  if  the 
right  person  came  along,  but  I was  never  out  search- 
ing. I was  too  interested  in  what  I was  doing.  It’s 
been  that  way  most  of  my  life.  I looked  all  over 
in  that  general  direction,  but  I didn’t  see  anyone 
worth  the  search!  I just  never  met  anyone  I felt  I 
could  spend  a lot  of  time  with.  I had  lots  of  friends, 
yes. 

“I  always  shied  away  from  atheists,  someone 
who  completely  disregarded  what  seems  to  be  evi- 
dence of  our  own  souls  of  an  authority  beyond  us. 

I was  brought  up  in  a Christian  home.  Always 
went  to  Sunday  School,  but  not  strictly  fundamen- 
talist. My  family  and  I could  not  recite  the  entire 
Apostle’s  Creed,  nor  could  we  join  a church.  We 
were  very  strict;  self-indulgence  was  not  good  for 
the  soul— smoking  or  drinking  or  dancing.  We  did 
not  have  a religion  of  fear,  however.  It  was  a reli- 
gion of  reverence— to  do  the  right  thing.  We  were 
not  like  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  but  the  Puri- 
tan who  wants  to  be  pure  in  heart.  We  had  been 
brought  up  to  be  ladylike  and  proper,  to  do  what 
was  socially  acceptable,  and  not  to  infringe  on  the 
rights  of  others.  . . One  should  not  have  an  appe- 
tite one  cannot  control  which  is  likely  to  lead  to 
excesses.  One  should  avoid  excesses  of  any  kind. . . 

I avoided  buying  soda-pop  and  candy  or  frivolous 
luxuries.  By  the  time  I was  fifteen,  I decided  not 
to  see  another  movie,  and  I never  have.  I didn’t 
want  to  see  lots  of  violence  and  undignified  be- 
havior. I don’t  watch  TV  either— the  ads  are  so 
contrived  and  artificial.  Live  theater  is  artificial, 
too.  It’s  holding  a mirror  to  life,  and  I’d  rather 
look  at  life.  . . But  music  is  something  different: 
it  feeds  the  spirit.  Music  continues  to  be  one  of 
the  joys  of  my  life.” 

The  self-discipline  Myra  learned  did  not  leave 
her  humorless,  however.  She  laughed  as  she  retold 
the  story  of  teaching  an  advanced  paleontology 
course  in  which  she  demonstrated  to  students  the 
proper  way  of  wrapping  shells  for  shipping.  She’d 
pass  out  assorted  shells  to  the  students  for  them  to 
wrap.  ‘T  would  climb  up  on  the  table  and  tell  them 
the  story  of  the  station  agent  who  was  asked  by  a 
young  man  if  his  trunk  would  survive  the  trip  to 
London.  The  agent  threw  it  off  the  platform  and 


said,  ‘That’s  what  it’ll  get  in  Edinburgh,’  threw  it 
down  a second  time  and  said,  ‘That’s  what  it’ll  get 
in  Glasgow,’  and  then  dropped  it  a third  time  on 
behalf  of  London.  The  trunk  fell  apart  and  the 
agent  said  to  the  young  man,  ‘I  don’t  think  it’ll 
make  it.’ 

“Then  I’d  start  throwing  packages  at  the  stu- 
dents. The  look  on  their  faces  would  send  me  off 
into  spasms.  That  was  one  course  they  remember- 
ed.” 

Myra  began  attending  Palo  Alto  Meeting  follow- 
ing her  mother’s  death  in  1963.  She  was  deeply 
impressed  with  the  quality  of  the  messages  in  wor- 
ship and  recognized  that  she  belonged  among 
Friends.  “When  I became  a Quaker,  I accepted  the 
Peace  Testimony,  but  not  whole-heartedly.  Not 
long  after  I joined,  I was  reading  Howard  Brinton’s 
Friends  for  Three  Hundred  Years,  and  I found  on 
page  164  a quotation  from  an  early  Friend,  Thomas 
Chalkley,  in  which  he  states  that  what  we  do  to 
others  is  the  great  evil  in  the  issue  of  violence,  not 
what  others  do  to  us.  Suddenly  I capitulated  to  the 
total  acceptance  of  the  Peace  Testimony.  (What 
seems  essential  in  considering  applicants  for  mem- 
bership is  whether  they  are  open  to  further  light 
and  convincement  if  they  have  any  reservations 
concerning  our  Testimonies.)” 

What  Myra  has  in  common  with  George  Fox  are 
inward  openings  into  Truth  and  the  willingness  to 
follow  them.  She  tells  of  the  time  when  she  was 
hospitalized  following  cataract  surgery  in  San 
Francisco.  She  was  waiting  for  her  parents  to  drive 
up  from  Palo  Alto  to  take  her  home.  When  they 
were  very  late  in  arriving,  Myra  became  upset  think- 
ing they  might  have  had  an  accident.  “Lord,  what 
shall  I do?”  A flow  of  images  passed  before  her 
eyes  as  she  prayed.  Suddenly  the  images  formed 
the  word,  W-A-I-T.  She  was  amazed  and  immediate- 
ly became  calm.  She  waited,  feeling  it  was  up  to 
her  to  trust.  “If  that  is  a message  for  me,  I’d  better 
heed  it.”  It  was  a confirmation,  Myra  said,  that 
“there  is  a plane  of  existence  of  beings  around  us 
of  whom  we  are  completely  unaware  but  who  do 
help  us.  I had  an  experience  again  this  winter  of 
this  kind  of  advice:  I was  in  this  half-way  place 
between  waking  and  sleeping,  and  I saw  a man— 
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blue-eyed  and  pink-cheeked  as  if  he’d  been  out 
walking  in  the  snow.  He  spoke,  ‘We  have  made  a 
thorough  exam  and  there  is  no  abnormality.  It 
was  normal.’  Six  months  earlier  I had  an  abnormal 
liver  functioning  which  had  been  corroborated  by 
two  different  lab  tests.  I’d  been  using  Carl  Simon- 
ton’s  visualizing  techniques,  and  also  felt  as  if  I was 
getting  well.  I requested  another  blood  test  follow- 
ing this  experience  and  it  was  normal.  Simonton 
instructs  that  you  should  watch  for  your  ‘Monitor.’ 
There  is  a beyond  we’re  living  in  and  once  in  awhile, 
we  have  inter-communication.” 

^Dana  Greene  (ed.).  Lucre tia  Mott:  Her  Complete 
Speeehes  and  Sermons  (New  York  & Toronto:  The 
Edwin  Mellen  Press,  1980),  pp.  28-29. 


The  1983  Gathering  of  Friends,  Friends  General 
Conference,  will  be  held  July  2-9  at  Slippery  Rock 
State  College,  Slippery  Rock,  PA  (40  miles  north 
of  Pittsburgh).  The  theme  is  The  Way  is  Open! 

Let  the  Spirit  Move.  For  information  and  applica- 
tion forms  write  FGC,  1 520-B  Race  St.,  Philadel- 
phia, PA  19102. 

FCL  South  Regional  Branch 

Celebrates  30th  Anniversary 

The  First  Friends  Church  of  Whittier,  where  the 
South  Regional  branch  of  the  Friends  Committee 
on  Legislation  started,  is  giving  a fundraising  thir- 
tieth anniversary  banquet  on  Friday,  April  29th  at 
6:30  P.M.  at  the  church  at  Washington  and  Philadel- 
phia in  Whittier.  Well-known  Congressman  and 
peace  advocate  George  Brown  will  be  the  guest  s 
speaker.  Donation  $6.00  must  be  paid  in  advance. 
Make  checks  to  First  Friends  Church  Whittier  and 
mail  to  the  church  at  13205  Philadelphia,  Whittier, 
CA  90601.  They  must  be  received  by  April  22nd. 
For  information  phone  213-698-9805. 


A Week  at  Genjo-Ji 

by  Fisa  Glines,  Hayward  Area  Meeting 

I was  privileged  to  spend  a week  at  Genjo-Ji,  the 
Zen  Center  of  Sonoma  Mountain.  Since  many 
Friends  share  my  interest  in  other  forms  of  “silence” 
than  our  own,  I would  like  to  tell  briefly  about  this 
experience. 

It  was  a rare  opportunity  for  me  to  be  away 
from  responsibilities  of  home  and  work,  to  devote 
myself  solely  to  meditation  and  related  activities— 
a whole  week  of  freedom  to  spend  with  the  Zen 
Buddhists! 

What  is  it  like?  The  setting  is  beautiful:  the 
top  of  a mountain,  trees,  shrubs,  fresh  air,  a pond 
with  bullfrogs,  birds  and  deer  rustling  in  the  bushes. 
The  two  main  buildings,  the  meditation  hall  and 
the  dining  room/office/library  are  old  farm  build- 
ings that  have  been  remodeled  to  retain  their  origi- 
nal simple  charm  while  serving  their  new  functions. 

More  important,  the  community  of  people  is 
seriously  engaged  in  a quest,  with  the  patience  not 
to  expect  immediate  results.  The  director  is  Jakusho 
Kwong  Sensei,  a Zen  Buddhist  abbot  and  teacher. 

That  particular  week  was  a time  of  “Ango,”  an 
intensive  practice  period.  The  daily  schedule  includ- 
ed about  four  hours  of  silent  meditation  (Zazen) 
done  at  the  ringing  of  a bell  at  5:30  a.m,,  1 1:30 
a.m.,  5:30  p.m.  and  7:30  p.m.  There  was  a two- 
and-a-half  hour  period  of  work  (Samu).  I spent 
that  time  weeding  and  transplanting  a few  rows 
of  the  extensive  vegetable  and  flower  garden.  The 
days  had  periods  of  individual  and  group  study  and 
also  brief  services  that  included  the  chanting  of 
sutras  in  the  meditation  hall  after  Zazen. 

Meals  were  vegetarian,  delicious,  simple  food 
that  I thoroughly  enjoyed.  Ixttuce,  beets,  chard 
and  other  vegetables  came  from  the  garden.  The 
meals  are  considered  a part  of  Zen  practice  and  so 
are  eaten  in  silence,  after  the  chanting  of  parts  of 
a sutra,  with  full  attention  to  what  you  eat,  how 
you  eat  it,  and  the  source  of  all  energy. 

Unlike  the  Quakers,  the  Zen  Buddhists  have  a 
great  deal  of  ritual.  It  is  not,  however,  an  empty 
ritual;  it  is  instead  full  of  meaning,  to  be  done  with 
mindfulness. 


(Continued  on  page  116) 
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{A  Week  at  Genjo-Ji:  Cont.  from  page  115) 

The  ringing  of  the  last  bell  at  9:30  p.m.  marked 
the  end  of  a long  and  full  day. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  people  there  shared 
important  values  which  Friends  try  to  live  by,  such 
as  respect  for  all  individuals  and  life  (and  even  the 
non-living  parts  of  our  earth),  simplicity,  aware- 
ness of  the  manifold  connecting  links  in  this  uni- 
verse, and  most  strikingly,  the  need  for  unity  be- 
tween meditation  and  daily  life.  In  one  short  week 
I could  learn  only  a very  little  of  this  rich  tradition. 

I can’t  convey  the  essence  of  the  things  I heard 
and  felt  and  thought  during  that  time,  since  my 
trade  as  librarian  is  the  reading  and  not  the  writing 
of  books.  But  I wanted,  at  least,  to  tell  briefly 
about  the  outward  forms  of  what  took  place  there 
in  case  it  may  be  of  some  interest  to  other  Friends 
to  know  of  a way  of  life  that  is  related  to  ours. 

New  Directions  for  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting: 
Reflections  of  the  Clerk,  Robert  S.  Vogel 

I have  been  invited  to  reflect  on  the  new  direc- 
tions in  the  life  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting.  My  ob- 
servations have  been  gathered  from  meetings  of 
Ministry  and  Oversight  Committee,  Social  Order 
Committee,  and  Representative  Committee,  cor- 
respondence and  visits  to  several  meetings.  Let 
me  list  some  of  the  trends  I detect: 

A willingness  to  be  more  flexible  and 
creative  in  our  use  of  time  for  the  1983 
session. 

A desire  to  engage  the  entire  Yearly  Meet- 
ing in  a consideration  of  fewer  concerns  in 
greater  depth,  possibly  in  working  groups. 

A thoughtful  exploration  of  ways  of  erasing 
the  division  between  campers  and  dormers, 
possibly  by  arranging  to  break  bread  together. 

An  encouragement  to  our  standing  commit- 
tees and  representatives  to  Friends  organiza- 
tions to  submit  written  reports,  and  to  bring 
only  concerns  that  need  further  consideration 
and  action  to  plenary  sessions. 

A desire  for  full  participation  by  Young 
Friends  in  agenda  planning  and  other  sessions. 


An  integration  of  interests  and  concerns  in 

working  groups. 

A fervent  desire  to  conduct  our  business  as  a 

meeting  for  worship  as  we  seek  the  sense  of 

the  meeting. 

Cross-generational  opportunities. 

But  what  are  the  substantive  concerns  that  seem 
to  be  emerging? 

1 . The  historical  roots  of  PYM.  Ministry  and 
Oversight  Committee  is  proposing  an  opportunity 
for  some  of  PYM’s  founders  and  early  members  to 
reflect  on  our  rich  history  and  episodes  from  the 
past. 

2.  Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation. 

There  is  a desire  to  appreciate  the  wider  family  of 
Friends  and  to  be  sensitive  to  Quaker  developments 
in  the  Third  World.  Gordon  and  Edith  Browne  of 
the  FWCC  have  accepted  our  invitation  to  share 
their  insights  on  the  challenges  facing  Friends  in 
the  ‘80’s. 

3.  The  peace  testimony  and  taxes.  The  1982 
PYM  approved,  in  principle,  establishing  a Peace 
Tax  Fund  along  the  lines  pioneered  by  New  England 
Yearly  Meeting.  Our  PYM  Peace  Committee  is  con- 
sulting other  committees  on  the  legal  problems  this 
might  entail.  But  the  decision  to  use  such  a fund 

is  an  individual  one;  and  we  need  time  to  seek  clear- 
ness. 

4.  Refugees  and  Central  America.  This  involves 
a consideration  of  government  policies  and  ways  in 
which  Friends  are  responding  to  refugees  through 
monitoring  conditions  in  the  camps,  by  offering 
sanctuary  and  setting  up  underground  railroads. 

5.  U.S.  and  Mexico.  Closely  related  to  Central 
American  refugees  is  the  growing  concern  in  both 
PYM  and  IMYM  and  in  some  monthly  meetings, 

the  AFSC,  MFSC,  and  El  Centro  de  Paz  for  strength- 
ening of  relationships  between  Mexico  and  the  U.S. 

6.  The  testimony  for  equality.  A minute  and  a 
set  of  queries  on  racism  that  was  adopted  by  the 
1982  FWCC  Triennial  calls  on  Friends  for  a renewal 
and  revitalization  of  our  work  for  racial  equality. 

7.  The  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  next  steps  in  the 
nuclear  freeze  campaign,  and  U.S.  involvement  in 
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the  Middle  East  complete  the  major  substantive 
concerns  that  are  developing. 

In  addition  to  regular  participants  at  PYM,  I 
want  especially  to  invite  Friends  and  fellow-seekers 
who  have  never  been  to  Yearly  Meeting  to  consider 
participating  in  the  1983  sessions.  Remember  the 
dates:  August  1 - 6,  Craig  Hall,  Chico,  California. 
Monthly  Meetings  are  encouraged  to  assist  individu- 
als and  families  financially.  Ministry  and  Oversight 
Committee  has  offered  a statement,  “What  is 
Yearly  Meeting,”  which  is  printed  elsewhere  in 
this  edition  of  Friends  Bulletin.  Each  of  us  has 
this  great  opportunity  for  spiritual  refreshment, 
fellowship  and  sharing  in  the  new  life  and  direc- 
tions of  Pacific  YM. 


A Fresh  Look  At  PYM 

from  Ministry  and  Oversight  Committee 

Your  Committee  on  Ministry  and  Oversight  of 
PYM  saw  the  Yearly  Meeting  this  way.  It  is  not 
ours  to  make  these  things  happen,  but  to  share 
them  with  you  with  the  hope  that  we  may  together 
make  them  happen. 

Yearly  Meeting  is  a time  when  certain  things 
happen.  . . and  a place  set  apart.  . . and  a space. 

It  is  a space  where  the  tightness  of  our  lives  is 
opened,  loosened,  and  something  fresh  and  new 
can  come  in.  There’s  an  openness  in  the  way  we 
offer  ourselves  to  others  that  is  different  from  our 
usual  style.  Our  faith  is  renewed;  we  develop 
strength  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  That  which  comes 
to  us  in  the  spaces  we  find  at  Yearly  Meeting  makes 
of  us  changed  people  as  we  go  back  to  the  constric- 
tions of  our  worlds. 

A quality  of  Yearly  Meeting  is  that  of  silence. 
The  quality  of  our  interactions  with  each  other 
shares  some  of  the  holiness  and  depths  of  the  si- 
lence, and  thus  is  accessible  to  everyone.  PYM  is 
a time  to  experience  corporate  worship  with  the 
larger  group.  It  is  a time  to  pray  together. 

It  is  a time  of  Worship  as  the  basis  of  our  lives 
together.  We  exercise  our  faith  and  work  through 
even  difficult  issues,  finding  their  resolution  in 
eventual  consensus.  It  is  a time  of  renewed  contact 


with  departed  Friends  through  the  deeply  signifi- 
cant Memorial  meeting. 

It  is  a place  where  we  do  our  corporate  business; 
a learning  place,  where  we  practice  right  functioning 
as  we  exercise  our  corporate  entity,  conducting  our 
business  in  a Quakerly  way. 

But  the  scheduling  may  detract  from  the  work. 
Can  the  sense  of  worthy  interests  competing  with 
each  other  be  lessened?  Perhaps  the  “subjective 
time”  can  be  extended  somehow.  Still,  with  all  the 
to-some-extent-separate  and  complete  worlds  pre- 
sent (Young  Friends,  old  Friends,  special  interests. 
Family  nighters,  etc.).  Yearly  Meeting  is  a place 
where  the  unique  light  of  each  person  can  shine. 

It  can  be  a place  to  share  and  appreciate  each  other’s 
work  in  the  world  outside  of  PYM. 

Yearly  Meeting  is,  perhaps  above  all,  a gathering 
of  family.  We  meet  old  friends  at  an  immediately 
deep  level,  taking  up  where  we  left  off  a year  ago. 
Young  Friends  can  safely  practice  being  teenagers 
in  a Quaker  world  here,  and  even  create  their  own 
teen-age  Quaker  world.  Adults  gain  inspiration 
from  Young  Friends  and  all  Friends  are  helped  by 
contact  with  experienced  and  older  Friends.  The 
“tea  hour”— or  times  to  meet  these  experienced 
people— is  inviting  to  everyone.  The  children  give 
and  receive  love,  enriching  the  days. 

It  is  a place  to  which  people  come  with  many 
hopes.  Even  the  shy  can  reach  out  safely  here. 

And  if  they  feel  they  cannot,  they  can  be  encour- 
aged. New  interpersonal  connections  can  be  made. 
There  is  a great  potential  for  everyone  to  be  includ- 
ed. Although  many  Friends  meet  as  if  the  year  had 
not  intervened,  there  are  always  new  Friends;  there- 
fore Yearly  Meeting  is  new  each  year.  There  are 
opportunities  for  each  person  to  use  talents;  and 
when  we  function  well,  as  a loving  family,  errors 
are  treated  with  kindness. 

PYM  is  a marvelous  pot  pourri.  . . of  agenda 
items,  interests,  activities,  and  people.  We  re- 
experience our  connections.  . . with  our  roots,  with 
each  other,  with  Quakers  everywhere,  and  with  the 
wider  world.  It  is  not  predictable,  yet  it  is  an  entity 
in  more  than  the  corporate  sense.  We  have  certain 
ongoing  institutions— and  some  of  them  are  people. 
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Lloyd  and  Mary  Margaret  Bailey,  Friends  in  the  Orient 


Interview  With  Lloyd  and  Mary  Margaret  Bailey,  Friends  in  the  Orient 
by  Leonard  and  Martha  Dart,  Claremont  Meeting 

Lloyd  and  Mary  Margaret,  have  you  always  been  Friends  or  did  you  come  to  Friends  later  in  life? 

We  have  both  been  Friends  all  our  lives. 

Lloyd:  I grew  up  in  Ohio  Conservative  Meeting  in  Barnesville  and  everyone  was  horrified  when  I 
married  someone  from  Friends  United  Meeting! 

Mary  Margaret:  I grew  up  on  the  Guilford  College  Campus  where  my  father  was  president  and  my 
forebears  go  back  to  William  Penn. 

How  did  you  happen  to  get  together? 

M.M:  My  father,  after  he  retired,  was  director  of  the  Civilian  Public  Service  Camp  at  Buck  Creek 
where  Lloyd  was  assigned.  In  fact,  my  mother  fell  in  love  with  him  first  and  they  invited  me  to  come 
and  visit. 

When  were  you  married  then? 

M.M:  We  were  married  after  Lloyd  was  assigned  to  work  at  Byberry  Mental  Hospital  in  Philadelphia. 
Before  we  were  married,  I taught  at  Westtown  School,  but  in  those  days  women  couldn’t  continue  to 
teach  after  they  were  married,  so  I got  a job  on  the  staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Y.M.C.A. 

L:  While  I was  at  Byberry,  I had  time  to  study  law  which  was  of  special  interest  to  me. 

M.M:  He  worked  nights  from  1 1 to  7 at  the  hospital,  slept  till  2 P.M.,  and  then  went  to  law  school. 
After  he  was  released  from  Civilian  Public  Service,  he  finished  law  school  and  at  the  same  time  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Speakers  Bureau  of  the  Philadelphia  Peace  Committee. 

L:  After  I got  my  law  degree,  Raymond  Wilson  asked  me  to  come  to  Washington,  D.C.  to  work  with 
Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation  so  we  moved  to  Washington.  After  four  years  with  F.C.N.L., 
I worked  for  the  U.S.  Committee  for  the  U.N.  for  three  years. 
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At  the  end  of  that  time,  we  went  to  Geneva  for  the  A.F.S.C.  and  worked  under  the  Hollisters  for  two 
years,  planning  conferences  for  diplomats  and  parliamentarians.  When  the  Hollisters  left,  we  took  their 
places  as  directors  of  the  program  for  another  two  years. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  we  came  back  to  New  York  and  I worked  as  Director  of  U.N.I.C.E.F.  in  the 
U.S.A.,  where  I continued  for  twenty-three  years  until  I retired.  During  the  latter  part  of  those  years, 
Mary  Margaret  represented  FWCC  Section  of  the  Americas  in  the  Non-Governmental  Organizations  at 
the  U.N.  First  and  Second  Sessions  on  Disarmament. 

We  know  you  have  four  children.  When  did  they  come  along? 

M.M:  Three  of  our  four  children  were  born  while  we  were  in  Washington,  and  the  youngest  was  born 
in  Geneva. 

What  are  your  plans  as  you  go  to  Korea? 

L:  We  leave  the  United  States  on  Monday,  January  30th,  and  plan  to  stop  over  in  Tokyo  for  a week 
at  the  Friends  Center  there.  We  hope  to  have  a chance  to  talk  with  Friends  regarding  the  situation  in 
Korea.  We  will  then  proceed  to  Seoul. 

M.M:  We  plan  to  live  at  first  at  the  Guest  House  of  the  Asian  Center  for  Theological  Studies.  It  is 
close  to  the  Seoul  Meeting  and  will  give  us  time  to  get  adjusted  and  hopefully  find  an  apartment  of  our 
own  later  on  so  that  we  can  entertain  Korean  F/friends  and  Friends  coming  through  Korea.  However, 
this  may  be  difficult  to  do.  Apartments  are  hard  to  find  and  we  understand  that  a deposit  of  $2700  is 
required.  We  would  get  it  back  at  the  end,  but  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  it  in  advance. 

Have  you  studied  Korean  at  all? 

L:  No.  We  expect  to  study  the  language  there  but  haven’t  much  hope  of  becoming  at  all  fluent.  It  is 
a very  difficult  language— tonal— and  we  don’t  forsee  much  progress  in  a year’s  time.  But  we  will  try. 

What  special  interests  do  you  hope  to  follow? 

L:  I have  always  been  interested  in  comparative  religions— particularly  Buddhism  and  mysticism  in 
general,  and  I would  like  to  learn  more  about  the  religious  practices  in  Korea. 

M.M:  My  interest  is  in  art.  I would  particularly  like  to  study  painting.  I am  interested  in  all  forms  of 
art  but  think  in  such  a short  time  it  would  be  best  to  concentrate  on  one  aspect. 

L:  I have  had  a life-long  interest  in  political  science  and  human  rights  and  so  will  be  an  interested 
observer  but  will  certainly  not  become  involved.  I have  known  for  a long  time  the  greatness  and  depth 
of  Asian  Culture  and  am  looking  forward  to  experiencing  it  in  person. 

M.M:  We  should  add  that  our  round  trip  ticket  requires  us  to  return  in  exactly  one  year,  so  that  we 
can  be  here  on  the  west  coast  to  travel  among  Friends  from  February  1984  on  in  whatever  way  the 
Friend-in-the-Orient  Committee  wishes. 

[The  Baileys  will  appreciate  hearing  from  Friends.  Their  address  is:  Lloyd  and  Mary  Margaret  Bailey, 
Guest  House,  187,  3-Ka,  Choong  Jeong-Ro,  Seodaemoon-Ku,  Seoul  120,  KOREA.] 
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Statement  of  Claremont  Friends  Meeting  on  Sanctuary 
January  23,  1983 

There  are  now  about  a quarter  of  a million  refugees  from  Central  America  in  the  Los  Angeles  area, 
mostly  Salvadorans  and  Guatemalans  who  have  fled  their  homelands  to  escape  oppression  and  the  terror 
of  civil  war.  Many  of  them  fear  persecution  or  death  if  they  were  returned  to  their  homelands.  Yet  the 
U.S.  has  so  far  refused  to  grant  them  asylum  and  accord  them  the  rights  of  political  refugees,  as  recognized 
by  the  U.N.  Refugee  Convention  (ratified  by  the  U.S.  Senate).  The  foremost  of  such  rights  is  the  “prohi- 
bition against  the  expulsion  or  return  of  refugees  to  any  country  in  which  they  would  face  persecution.” 

As  “illegal  aliens,”  these  refugees  are  denied  not  only  effective  protection  under  law,  but  the  simple  human 
comforts  of  hospitality. 

In  November,  1982,  Claremont  Friends  Meeting  decided  to  join  other  meetings  and  churches  across 
the  country  in  declaring  itself  a Sanctuary,  offering  shelter  to  Central  American  refugees  who  face  the 
peril  of  persecution  or  death,  if  deported  by  the  U.S.  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Act  asserts  that  any  person  who  “willfully  or  knowingly  conceals, 
harbors,  or  shields  from  detection”  any  alien  “not  duly  admitted  by  an  immigration  officer”  shall  be 
guilty  of  a felony  and  subject  to  a fine  of  up  to  $2,000  or  imprisonment  up  to  five  years,  or  both. 

Aware  of  the  implications  of  their  decision,  Claremont  Friends,  nevertheless,  feel  committed  to  this 
stand  in  the  light  of  their  faith.  They  feel  obliged  to  oppose  policies  which  are  so  clearly  in  conflict  with 
the  spirit  of  Christ.  They  hope  their  action  may  bring  attention  to  the  tragedy  of  oppression  and  perse- 
cution in  Central  America  (aggravated  by  the  policies  of  our  government)  and  may  encourage  others  to 
join  in  efforts  to  be  of  help  to  these  victims  of  injustice. 

[San  Francisco  Friends  Meeting  has  also  approved  a minute  on  sanctuary  and  assistance  to  Central 
American  refugees.  If  other  Meetings  have  done  so,  please  notify  the  editors.] 

Honolulu  Friends  Convey  Concerns  to  Ronald  Reagan 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

The  Honolulu  Friends  Meeting  (Quakers)  is  deeply  disturbed  by  your  decision  to  increase  substantially 
the  funds  for  U.S.  military  aid  to  the  government  of  El  Salvador  in  Central  America,  and  to  increase  the 
number  and  expand  the  role  of  American  military  advisors  there. 

We  hope  very  much  that  these  additional  millions  of  dollars  will  be  denied  by  the  Congress,  and  we 
are  sending  a copy  of  this  letter  to  those  Members  of  Congress  who  represent  us  in  Washington.  We  are 
also  sending  copies  to  other  Friends  groups. 

The  path  you  are  asking  us  to  follow  is  reminiscent  of  what  led  us  into  the  Vietnam  war.  It  would 
also  intensify  our  use  of  military  power  to  prolong  U.S./U.S.S.R.  hostility  and  suspicion,  the  nuclear 
threat  to  survival  of  life  on  earth,  the  illusion  that  in  the  nuclear  age  war  can  be  kept  limited  and  winnable, 
and  the  delusion  that  by  fomenting  a climate  of  fear,  self-righteousness,  and  arrogance,  the  world’s  prob- 
lems can  be  reduced. 

While  there  is  still  time  we  urge  you  to  take  the  lead  toward  reducing  U.S.  reliance  on  weapons,  and 
finding  the  non-violent  course  toward  world  unity  and  peace. 

Sincerely  yours. 

The  Honolulu  Friends  Meeting 

Phyllis  Hoge,  Clerk 
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Report  of  Southern  California  Quarterly 
Meeting 

by  Meta  Ruth  Ferguson,  La  Jolla  Meeting 

Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting  gathered 
on  Sunday,  February  13,  at  Irvine  High  School. 
Friends  were  grateful  to  Orange  County  Meeting 
for  arranging  such  a suitable  and  pleasant  place  for 
our  sessions,  and  for  their  gracious  hospitality. 

On  the  preceding  day,  meetings  of  the  Peace 
and  Social  Order  Committee  and  of  the  Continu- 
ing Committee  were  held  in  Costa  Mesa;  and  the 
Religious  Education  Committee  met  at  the  home 
of  Lee  Steelman,  clerk. 

During  the  hour  before  Meeting  for  Worship, 
reports  from  six  monthly  meetings  and  two  wor- 
ship groups  were  read.  Orange  Grove  reported  a 
new  method  to  glean  information  for  its  report; 
each  committee  was  asked  to  speak  to  “What  has 
been  the  role  of  the  Spirit  in  the  work  of  your 
committee  this  year?”  Responses  included: 
“Worship  is  the  most  important  thing  we  do.  . . 

We  need  to  remember  that  the  depth  of  the  listen- 
ing ministry  is  as  important  as  that  of  the  spoken 
ministry”  and  “The  spiritual  grounding  of  the 
Peace  and  Social  Action  Committee  is  basic.” 

Most  meetings  referred  to  these  two  aspects, 
meeting  for  worship  and  peace  concerns.  Descrip- 
tive phrases  included  “Meeting  is  a great  inspira- 
tion,” “joy  in  the  meeting  for  worship,”  and  “the 
sacredness  and  healing  warmth  of  worship.”  A 
wide  range  of  concerns  relating  to  peace  was  report- 
ed. Palomar  Meeting  wrote  a letter  to  Ayatollah 
Khomeini  requesting  that  he  halt  the  percecution 
of  Iranian  Ba’hai’s.  Los  Angeles  Meeting  reactivated 
its  Peace  and  Social  Concerns  Committee  to  meet 
their  deep  yearning  to  reach  out  compassionately 
to  their  neighbors  near  and  far.  Santa  Barbara 
Meeting  wrote,  “A  common  theme  interweaves 
our  concerns,  and  that  is  one  of  giving.  And  we  do 
give  generously— our  time,  our  caring,  our  talents, 
and  our  money.” 

In  almost  every  report  was  the  feeling  for  the 
meeting  as  family— “The  spirit  of  Marloma  is  strong 
and  loving.”  “A  family  feeling  characterizes  our 
meeting.”  “Fellowship  is  rich  and  rewarding.  A 
bond  exists  among  Friends  which  is  sustained  be- 


tween meetings.”  “We  are  a close-knit  unit  of 
spiritual  fellowship.”  Riverside-Redlands  Meeting 
gives  a certificate  of  welcome  to  the  newly  born. 

Following  the  plan  adopted  recently,  as  a way 
to  eliminate  long  oral  reports  during  business  ses- 
sion and  to  facilitate  the  sharing  of  information, 
displays  had  been  prepared  relating  to  projects  and 
concerns  of  Quarterly  Meeting  committees.  Meet- 
ings and  Quaker  organizations.  The  noon  hour 
period  was  devoted  to  browsing  among  these  dis- 
plays and  to  fellowship  over  lunch. 

Before  the  business  session  in  the  afternoon, 
small  sharing  groups  discussed  “Religious  Guidance 
and  Getting,  Using  and  Sharing  Money.”  Four 
areas  of  concern  had  been  identified  by  Ministry 
and  Council:  Investments,  Taxes,  Livelihood,  and 
Personal  Spending.  Each  was  considered  by  one 
or  two  small  groups. 

The  two  groups  dealing  with  investments  were 
especially  concerned  about  how  to  make  invest- 
ments consistent  with  Quaker  values.  A member 
of  one  of  the  groups  decided  to  prepare  a list  of 
suggestions.  Pax  World  Fund  was  cited  as  an  organi- 
zation that  invests  in  firms  producing  life-supporting 
goods  and  services. 

There  was  recognition  that  taxes  are  needed  for 
education  and  other  good  causes  but  great  concern 
was  expressed  about  paying  taxes  for  military  pur- 
poses. Some  Friends  related  experiences  as  war 
tax  resisters.  Urging  our  representatives  to  work 
for  a World  Peace  Tax  Fund  was  suggested  as  one 
specific  task  for  Friends. 

Problems  concerning  livelihood  were  considered. 
Friends  told  of  decisions  to  change  jobs  or  to  choose 
jobs  for  conscientious  reasons.  One  group  chose 
a Quaker  Dialogue  format  for  addressing  the  ques- 
tion, “How  does  religious  guidance  in  getting  money 
relate  to  my  life?” 

Groups  discussing  personal  spending  recognized 
that  making  choices  about  spending  is  often  diffi- 
cult. They  asked  important  questions:  Does  our 
happiness  depend  on  things  we  don’t  need?  Do  we 
deprive  others  of  their  share  of  things  they  need 
by  our  spending  habits?  Wliat  are  we  teaching  our 
children  about  spending?  Simplicity  and  the 
responsibility  to  share  were  discussed. 
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Memorials 

Hugh  Campbell-Brown 

In  late  February  of  1982,  Hugh  Campbell-Brown 
died.  His  death  came  after  a two-week  struggle  with 
a series  of  lung  infections  aggravated  by  a chronic 
condition  of  emphysema.  His  death  was  not  totally 
unexpected.  During  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  had 
curtailed  his  activities  considerably.  However,  he 
continued  faithfully  to  attend  weekly  Meetings  for 
Worship,  as  well  as  to  lead  a group  of  us  through 
the  rich  gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark  and  John. 

To  some  of  us,  Hugh  was  regarded  as  a “Quaker 
Saint,”  if  such  a term  could  be  applied.  He  was  the 
heart  and  wisdom  of  the  Vernon  Monthly  Meeting. 
His  long  time  residency  in  Vernon  and  his  steadfast 
devotion  to  the  Quaker  way  came  to  fruition,  when 
a year  earlier,  the  Vernon  Preparative  Meeting  appli- 
ed for  and  received  Monthly  Meeting  status  in  the 
Canadian  Quaker  Community. 

I was  privileged  to  have  known  Hugh  during  his 
last  three  years  of  life.  My  first  contact  with  him 
came  much  earlier,  however,  through  a pamphlet 
entitled,  “The  Experience  of  God  in  Daily  Life.” 
The  insights  contained  in  this  powerful  inspirational 
work  helped  lead  me  from  agnosticism  to  a belief 
in  God. 

Hugh’s  religious  insights  were  extremely  influen- 
tial and  helpful  to  all  those  with  whom  he  came 
into  contact.  Nothing  will  be  more  treasured  than 
the  memories  of  the  Sunday  afternoon  group  dis- 
cussions at  his  home  overlooking  Okanagan  Lake. 

He  would  bring  in  a stack  of  various  Bibles  collected 
over  the  years.  We  each  would  take  turns  reading 
a short  passage  and  then  share  our  thoughts  about 
it.  Hugh’s  tremendous  knowledge  of  the  historical 
background  of  the  New  Testament  proved  to  be 
invaluable  to  those  of  us  fortunate  enough  to  be 
there.  We  came  to  appreciate  the  various  interpre- 
tations each  of  us  had.  Hugh  once  made  the  com- 
parison to  a spectrum  of  light  produced  by  a prism. 
Our  interpretations  being  part  of  that  spectrum, 
but  all  the  colours  coming  from  a Common  Source 
of  Light.  It  was  reassuring,  too,  to  hear  Hugh  say, 
usually  after  a particularly  perplexing  passage  had 
been  read,  that  “.  . . it  didn’t  speak  to  me.”  This 
didn’t  mean  that  it  never  would,  or  never  had. 
Hugh’s  faith  was  alive  and  constantly  changing. 


It  just  meant  that  at  that  moment  it  held  no  mes- 
sage for  him.  We  learned  we  could  read  the  Bible 
and  express  our  doubts  or  incomprehension  with- 
out feeling  guilty.  Hugh  was  not  by  any  means  a 
so-called  “Bible  Thumper.”  He  did  show  us  how 
we  could  use  the  Bible,  how  to  learn  from  it  and 
draw  inspiration. 

At  times  in  our  discussions  a moment  would  be 
reached  when  Hugh  would  lean  back  in  his  chair, 
clasp  his  hands  behind  his  upturned  head,  and  close 
his  eyes.  There  was  silence.  Time  seemed  to  stand 
still.  Hugh  would  speak.  There  was  an  unreality  to 
these  moments  and  you  would  feel  as  if  he  had 
been  to  the  mountain  top.  His  words  were  power- 
ful and  moving  and  brought  some  of  us  to  tears  on 
occasion.  And  then  he  would  finish.  He’d  open 
his  eyes  and  smile. 

Hugh  never  worried  about  death.  Two  weeks 
before  he  died,  he  spoke  on  death  during  a Meeting 
for  Worship.  He  believed  in  life’s  order  and  that 
God  had  made  life’s  order  good.  If  God  had  made 
life  good,  then  what  was  there  to  fear  from  death 
since  it,  too,  was  part  of  God’s  goodness  and  order. 
Acorns  could  not  grow  if  old  oaks  did  not  die. 

Lrom  death  comes  life.  Hugh  never  speculated 
about  what  would  come  after  death.  He  never 
spoke  of  a heaven  or  hell.  He  had  complete  faith 
in  God’s  goodness.  Hugh’s  very  strong  belief  in 
life’s  essential  goodness  was  infectious  and  brought 
strength  to  all  of  us. 

We  watched  Hugh  move  a little  bit  slower  each 
week.  We  and,  I think,  he  knew  the  end  was  near- 
ing. Even  so,  his  passing  affected  us  all  very  deeply. 
It  has  become  a cliche  that  Quaker  Meetings  are 
like  extended  families.  Truly  the  sadness  each  of 
us  felt  could  have  been  no  greater  than  if  he  had 
been  a close  relative.  We  love  Hugh  and  are  very 
grateful  for  having  been  allowed  the  opportunity 
to  know  him. 

Patrick  Maxcy,  Vernon  MM 

[Excerpted  from  The  Canadian  Friend,  Jan./ 

Eeb.  ‘83.  Hugh  Campbell-Brown  attended  PYM  in 
the  50’s  and  60’s  where  he  served  on  several  Epistle 
Committees  and  made  his  greatest  contribution  as 
a Worship-fellowship  group  leader.  He  was  much 
beloved  by  many  who  knew  him.] 
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Emil  M.  Deutsch 

Emil  M.  Deutsch,  82,  a member  of  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  Friends  Meeting,  died  in  Phoenix  on 
December  13,  1982,  after  a long  illness.  For  a quar- 
ter century  before  moving  to  Arizona,  he  was  a 
member  of  Des  Moines  Valley  Friends  Meeting  in 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  A memorial  service  was  held  at 
Friends  Meeting  Flouse,  Phoenix,  on  Sunday,  Janu- 
ary 2,  1983,  at  2:30  p.m. 

Raised  in  the  Jewish  faith,  he  and  his  first  wife 
and  two  small  children  had  escaped  from  Austria 
in  1938,  a few  months  after  the  Nazis  marched  in. 
The  family  reached  Iowa  in  1940,  and  Emil  worked 
as  an  accountant  at  Pioneer  Hy-Brid  International 
until  his  retirement  in  1965. 

A member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  since  the 
mid  1940’s,  he  was  a strong  supporter  of  and  volun- 
teer for  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee. 

Born  in  Vienna  April  7,  1900,  Emil  was  educated 
in  Vienna  schools  and  received  the  juris  doctor 
degree  from  the  University  of  Vienna  in  1923.  For 
16  years  he  worked  as  a tax  accountant  for  a Vienna 
firm  but  was  discharged  a few  months  after  the 
Nazis  took  over.  He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Regina 
Fleischmann,  and  their  two  children,  Hanna,  5,  and 
Michael,  8,  left  their  apartment  to  stay  with  friends 
for  a brief  time  to  avoid  questioning  by  the  Nazis, 
and  then  safely  made  their  way  to  England  by  train 
and  boat.  A sister  and  her  husband  and  child,  and 
an  unmarried  sister  also  escaped  to  the  United  States, 
which  they  all  reached  in  the  spring  of  1939.  Ex- 
cept for  some  personal  and  household  goods,  they 
left  all  else  behind. 

Unable  to  find  work  in  New  York,  Emil  and  his 
family  were  brought  to  Scattergood  Friends  School 
near  West  Branch,  Iowa,  by  Quakers  who  had  es- 
tablished a hostel  there  for  refugees.  It  was  they 
who  got  Emil  his  job  with  Pioneer. 

Emil’s  wife,  Regina,  died  in  1957.  In  1962,  he 
was  married  to  Alice  Standing  Johnson  of  Earlham, 
Iowa,  a member  of  an  old  Iowa  Quaker  family,  who 
survives.  Emil’s  two  children  Hanna  Clampitt  of 
Ferndale,  Michigan  and  Michael,  of  Belmont,  New 
Hampshire,  and  their  five  children  also  survive,  as 
do  two  stepdaughters,  Marie  Clark  of  Glendale, 
Arizona,  and  Carolyn  Emery  of  Durango,  Colorado, 
and  their  nine  children  and  four  grandchildren. 


Paula  Hans 

Paulina  Bluth  Hans,  member  of  Claremont  Meet- 
ing and  a Quaker  for  sixty-five  years,  died  in  Clare- 
mont, California,  December  22,  1982,  at  the  age  of 
94. 

Born  in  Silesia,  Germany,  Paula  grew  up  in  Ber- 
lin. Her  first  contact  with  Friends  was  in  Bavaria 
in  1917,  where  a small  group  of  Quakers  was  help- 
ful to  her  during  the  hard  times  suffered  by  the 
German  people  in  World  War  I.  Following  a mys- 
tical experience,  which  she  recounts  in  her  auto- 
biography, “A  Quaker  Pilgrimage,”  (Claremont, 
1973)  she  was  moved  to  become  a Quaker.  Later, 
as  a member  of  Berlin  Meeting,  she  was  active  in 
Quaker  social  concerns. 

After  the  “Day  of  Broken  Glass,”  Paula  was 
enabled  to  leave  Germany  through  the  help  of 
Friends.  Her  later  “pilgrimage”  took  her  to 
England,  then  to  Philadelphia— where  her  husband, 
Richard,  and  son,  Theodore,  joined  her— and  final- 
ly, in  1963,  to  Claremont.  Vigorous  and  cheerful, 
Paula  regularly  attended  meeting,  where  her  oca- 
sional  messages  revealed  her  warm  personal  faith. 

Writing  in  the  London  Friend,  Rosalind  Priest- 
man  said  of  the  story  of  Paula’s  “pilgrimage,”  that 
it  “speaks  for  the  thousands  of  German  Jewish 
refugees  who  loved  their  German  homeland  but 
had  to  go  through  the  painful  upheaval  of  uproot- 
ing and  transplanting  themselves.  For  Friends  who 
remember  the  Hitler  years  in  pre-war  Germany  her 
contacts  with  Joan  Fry,  Marion  Fox,  Elsie  Fox 
Howard  and  the  Catchpools  will  conjure  up  memo- 
ries of  those  times.” 

Theodore  Hans,  of  Munich,  Germany,  participat- 
ed with  Paula’s  Claremont  friends  (small  and  capital 
“f ’)  in  a memorial  meeting  January  9,  1983. 

[A  few  copies  of  Paula  Hans’  autobiography  are 
available  from  Claremont  Meeting.] 
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Announcements 

Registration  forms  for  Southern  California  Quarterly 
Meeting  (May  13  - 15)  are  available  through  Meetings, 
or  from  Greet  Kershaw,  11651  Argyle  Dr.,  Los 
Alamitos,  CA  90720,  or  call  (213)  594-9185. 

Mexico  City  Friends  request  that  all  meetings  in 
PYM  send  their  monthly  newsletters  to  them  c/o 
Adela  Chavez,  Ignacio  Mariscal  132,  Mexico  City  DF. 

El  Centro  de  Paz,  a binational  organization  founded 
by  Friends  and  their  friends,  aims  to  purchase  a 
large  house  near  downtown  Hermosillo,  Sonora, 
to  serve  as  headquarters  for  its  rural  service  and 
other  educational  programs  in  conjunction  with  the 
Asociacion  Sonorense  de  Amigos,  an  organization 
of  former  Quaker  work  camp  volunteers  that  has 
directed  rural  community  service  projects  in  Sonora 
for  nearly  twenty  years  in  cooperation  with  the 
Mexican  Friends  Service  Committee.  With  an  eighth 
of  the  necessary  funds  now  in  hand,  El  Centro  de 
Paz  hopes  for  support  in  this  project  of  mutual  out- 
reach between  the  Spanish  and  English  speaking 
Americas.  Gifts  designated  for  “ECDP  Building” 
and  made  out  to  Claremont  Eriends  Meeting  may 
be  sent  to  Corresponding  Clerk,  El  Centro  de  Paz, 
P.O.  Box  502,  Claremont,  CA  91711.  Gifts  are 
tax  deductible. 

The  Friends  Committee  on  Legislation  is  seeking 
applicants  for  the  position  of  Field  Secretary  in 
the  greater  Los  Angeles  area.  The  person  who  fills 
this  position  will  be  required  to  spend  80%  of  his/ 
her  time  fundraising  and  20%  of  the  time  on  issue- 
related  work.  Minimum  requirements  for  the  job 
include  successful  experience  fundraising  and  ex- 
perience in  the  social  justice  arena.  A more  detail- 
ed job  description  will  be  supplied  upon  request. 

Starting  salary  is  approximately  $13,000  plus 
benefits.  Persons  interested  should  forward  their 
resumes  to  Peter  Szego,  Clerk  of  Personnel  Com- 
mittee at  75  Glen  Eyrie,  No.  19,  San  Jose,  CA 
95125  or  phone  the  Pasadena  office  at  213-798- 
7213.  Strong  preference  for  a member  of  Eriends. 
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American  Friends  Service  Committee  seeks  Regional 
Executive  Secretary  for  southeastern  regional  office, 
located  Atlanta.  Responsible  for  program  opera- 
tion, personnel,  budget  administration,  public  inter- 
pretation. Requires  compatibility  with  principles 
and  philosophy  of  Friends  and  AFSC;  strong  admin- 
istrative, supervisory,  communication  skills;  program 
development  experience.  Send  resume  by  May  10, 
to  Search  Committee,  AFSC,  92  Piedmont  Ave., 
Atlanta,  GA  30303.  Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


Yearly  Meeting  Dates 

June  9-12 

Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting 
Ghost  Ranch,  New  Mexico 

June  24  - 28 

North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
St.  Thomas  Seminary,  Seattle, 
WA 

June  8-10 

Alaska  Yearly  Meeting 
Dickerson  Homestead,  Wassilla 

August  1 - 6 

Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
Chico,  CA 

